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Homemakers,  what  do  you  know  about  what's  new  in  agriculture? 

That's  only  a  rhetorical  question  —  I  don't  expect  any  answers.  You 
see  that's  the  way  our  Washington  correspondent  began  her  weekly  news  letter 
from  Washington  this  week,  and  for  a  few  minutes  I  was  stumped. 

Here  I  am  —  talking  about  the  various  Bureaus  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  every  day  or  so,  and  yet,  when  asked  —  I  couldn't  remember  any- 
thing new  at  all.    Maybe  I'm  losing  out  on  current  events.     Perhaps  I  spend 
too  much  time  with  canning,  preserving,  pickling  —  telling  you  how  to  plan 
well-balanced  meals  —  giving  you  the  latest  recommendations  about  orange  juice 
and  tomato  juice  for  babies,  and  homely  advice  on  how  to  use  up  sour  milk,  and 
how  to  get  the  most  food  value  for  your  money.     But  after  all  —  you  can't  get 
around  the  fact  that  most  of  us  have  to  cook  three  meals  a  day.     That's  why  we 
appreciate  new  recipes,  or  old  ones  brought  up  to  date.     Well,   I  have  a  recipe 
for  you  today,  but  let's  have  our  weekly  letter  first. 

"You  know,  of  course,"  writes  our  correspondent,   "that  research  is  the 
biggest  job  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.     If  you  are  interested  in  what's 
new  in  agriculture,  you  know  that  science  is  giving  farmers  the  facts  they  need 
to  control  insect  pests  ....  or  to  develop  new  breeds  of  beef  cattle  that 
will  be  useful  to  cattlemen  in  sections  with  peculiar  climatic  conditions  .   .  . 
or  to  develop  new  varieties  of  fruits  —  berries,  for  example  —  strawberries, 
raspberries,  blackberries. 

"Do  you  know,"  asks  our  correspondent,   "that  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  originated  seven  new  varieties  of  strawberry,  two  of  rasp- 
berry, and  one  each  of  blackberry  and  gooseberry?    And  two  scientists  in  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  G.  M.  Darrow  and  G.  F.  Waldo,  are  going  right  on  with 
the  work.    They  want  to  develop  high-flavored,  firm,  commercial  varieties  of 
strawberries  for  the  South;  late  commercial  varieties  for  the  North;  and  canning 
and  preserving  varieties  for  the  Northwest. 

"And  do  you  know  the  story  of  the  blackberry  variety  known  as  the 
Brainerd?    The  Brainerd  is  a  hybrid  of  the  Himalaya  blackberry  and  one  of  our 
Eastern  varieties.    The  story  is  that  during  war  times,  while  Darrow  was  an 
officer  stationed  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  he  kept  up  his  interest  in  horticulture, 
^orking  in  the  garden  of  a  friend,  Darrow  crossed  a  garden  variety  of  the  native 
Eastern  blackberry  and  the  rank-growing  Himalaya  variety.     He  saved  the  seeds 
from  the  fruit  which  developed  from  this  hybridization.     When  the  war  was  over 
and  he  was  back  at  his  old  job  in  horticultural  work,  he  planted  these  seeds 
at  the  horticultural  field  station  near  Glenndale,  Maryland. 
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"One  of  the  plants  which  grew  from  these  seeds  --  with  "berries  of  good 
quality  and  good  size  --  was  named  the  Brainerd.     It  ripens  later  than  other 
American  'blackberries,  and  has  a  long  season.    At  present,  Darrow  and  Waldo 
are  testing  other  blackberry  selections,   similar  to  the  Brainerd.     They  are 
also  conducting  experiments  with  the  native  wild  blackberry  of  the  Pacific 
coast,  from  which  the  Logan  "berry  is  derived." 

Well,  homemakers  —  if  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  can 
;:ive  us  bigger  and  better  berries,  more  power  to  the  "U.S.D.A."  and  its  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  and  those  two  scientists,  Darrow  and  Waldo. 

Now  let's  see  what  else  is  new  in  agriculture.     Referring  again  to  our 
weekly  letter: 

"Did  you  know,"  asks  our  correspondent,   "that  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
and  Soils  has  devised  a  process  for  making  starch  from  sweetpotatoes?  Such 
starch  is  already  "being  made  commercially,  and  we  may  soon  have  a  new  starch 
industry  in  this  country.     Dextrine,  a  gummy  substance  prepared  from  sweet- 
potato  starch,  may  be  used  as  an  adhesive  for  postage  stamps,  envelopes,  and  so 
on,  produced  or  used  "by  the  Government.     In  fact,   sweetpotato  dextrine  is  the 
first  domestic  product  which  has  met  the  requirements  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving 
and  Printing.  " 

Well  well  —  that's  a  queer  "business  for  the  sweetpotato  to  be  in.  We've 
talked  about  sweetootato  pie,  and  I've  given  you  recipes  for  cooking  this  vege- 
table with  ham,  and  with  apples,  and  with  pineapple  —  but  it  never  occurred  to 
rae  that  the  Government  would  some  day  be  using  a  product  of  sweetpotatoes  to 
make  stamps  stick  on  envelopes. 

No  more  news  items  today,  but  here's  a  recipe.     You  can  probably  guess  — 
it's  a  recipe  for  sweetpotatoes,  candied.     A  great  favorite  with  my  family. 
And  here's  my  recipe: 

First,  the  five  ingredients:     sweetpotatoes,  corn  sirup,  sugar,  salt, 
and  butter.  .   .   .    Now,  the  five  ingredients  and  the  proportions  of  each: 
Sweetpotatoea,  six  medium-sized  ones;  corn  sirup,  one  cup;   sugar,  one-half 
cup;  salt,  one-half  teaspoon;  butter,  four  tablespoons. 

Partially  cook  the  sweetpotatoes  in  boiling  water,   cool,  and  skin.  Cut 
the  potatoes  in  halves  lengthwise,   or  in  three  pieces,   if  they're  unusually 
large.    Put  them  in  a  greased  taking  dish  large  enough  for  just  one  layer. 
Do  not  pack  them  too  closely.     Make  a  sirup  by  boiling  the  corn  sirup,  sugar, 
salt,  and  fat  -until  fairly  thick.     Pour  the  sirup  over  the  sweetpotatoes  and 
bake  in  a  very  moderate  oven  for  one  hour  or  more.     Turn  the  sweet  not  at  oes 
carefully  as  they  cook. 

That's  all.  .   .  .     mi  be  with  you  again  on  Monday,  as  usual. 


